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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 
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TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, . $2.50 | 8copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, . . 5cents 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 





OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 734 


- gents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 


duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcks, DRAFTS, or 
Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4g@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 





Entered at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Penna., as second- 
class-matter. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 





Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 


THoMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 581 Commerce Street, Phila. 


SV4k THMORE COLLEGE. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Puen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


Mon TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





V ‘ANTED.—Immediately, or in seven months, by a 
Friend in Lancaster Co., Nebraska, $5,000.00 at 6 per cent., 
secured by first mortgage on 320 acres of well improved land. 
Will give best of references in regard to property and business 
standing. 
M. A. DEPEEL, Bennett P. O., Lancaster Co., Nebraska. 


FLORIDA HOME.—An elderly Friend and his 
wife, having a home, orange grove and fruit orchard in 
Florida, offer a home for the winter to a suitable man (Friend) or 
husband and wife in return for help in the care of the orchards. 
Work is not heavy and might be performed by many invalids 
needing thebenefit of the Florida climate. For full particulars, 


ddress 
won DAVID C. UNDERHILL, Manatee, Florida. 





TANTED.—A competent teacher for a Friends’ 
ch ool. Apply to 
T. ELwoop LIvezkEy, Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@gy~>When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@3& 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 





Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., 
under charge of Abby Monroe. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


HowAkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRaH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Louisa J. RoBertTs, Correspondent, 421 N. Sixth St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAInG, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa., Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia, Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia, George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnigh, 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that uny. 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices. 
Send for price list and full descriptions, 


The above cut shows how it is woven, in meshes 8x 
4x7, and 5x8inches, from the strongest steel ore 
pee galvanized, so it will not rust,and is made 
from 18 to 70 inches wide, with heavy margin wires at 
top and bottom. Any strain put upon any oneof these 
— a hone ; —_ - whole width; and a 50- 

ence will stand a st n 
Pounds; therefore a sure barri pall kintoote 





and any length desired. 


are driven in the ground. 


BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong 
Suitable for any kind of Wire Fencing, 


000 
rrier to all kinds of stock; 
also to sheep, pigs, dogs and poultry. It ebatructs na | 
view, casts drifts, gi 


more readily put up, or taken down and removed 
any other fence. For farms, gardens, parks, foneg 
school ses, cemeteries an it is une- | 
qualed... The “*SEDG WICK GATES,” made 
of wrought iron pipe and steel , defy all come 
petition in lightness, neatness, strength® i 
and cheapness, Our SEDG WICK STRETCHe 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the market. 
Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N, Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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order at short notice, 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 
CaprTaL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 

secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 

ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, 


President. Vice-Pres, & Manager. 


R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 


: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
—™ J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. . 
Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 


WME. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
rreat interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establisnment. If you 
annot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 
* the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. S. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

TENTH MONTH Ist, 1886. 
THE STUDENT is entering on its seventh volume. Be- 
ginning with the present number we will publish an im- 
portant series of articles on the teaching of Astronomy, and 
notes on current Astronomical topics, by Prof. IsAAc SHARP- 
ess, Sc. D., Dean of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, and 
Director of the Haverford College Observatory. 

In its other departments THE STUDENT will contain a 
variety of fresh educational matter—thirty-two pages in 
all each month. 

Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription, or three two-cent 
stamps for sample copy. Please address 

ISAAC M. COX, Business Editor. 
MARTHA H. GARRETT, Corresponding Editor. 























LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 








wei WM. HEACOCK, Ses 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,* It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising ‘space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


Equitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES, REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128S. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA, 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
For rates of interests and full information 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 














DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG, 





TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 


literature.”’ 


“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa, 
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WwAanr TED.— Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 
Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 

cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would help 
us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 
SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


AIKEN, SoUTH CAROLINA. 


L & R. L. TYSON, NO. 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 
* Staple Trimmings, Grenadine, Silk and wash blondes 
Zeph yrs, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, Knitting, Plain Sew- 
ifg, and Quilting. Friends’ Caps made to order. Wool and Cot- 
ton Wadding in pound sheets. Also Stamping and Embroidery. 








‘ie AWNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Liwtep, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
8t., Philadelphia. 





[ADEs ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


B UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 


At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 


Jos 8S. HAINES, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 


Usual Price, 50 Cents. 


New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 
Other Papers just as cheap. Samples 
sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
: 1206 Market Street. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think,.be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3@- When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@3u 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 8% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early, 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, ete., ete, 





CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE, 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E. Con. MARKET & NINTH StTs., PHILADELPHIA, 








Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 





ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 





A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLD Dry Btocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. Joun STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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UNITY. 
BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


ONE law there is for every grain of sand 
And every star. Howe’er the sand be blown 


By shifting winds about, or shoreward thrown 
By surge of wave resistless, yet the Hand 

That on the farthest star lays strict command, 
To hold it fast in orbit all its own, 

Not for one breath-space leaves the speck alone, 
But brings it still at last, as first was planned. 


So is’t with spirits too : one law there is, 

Here where we toss and turn so aimlessly, 

The sport of whim and chance, and yonder, where 

They move in rest, their souls encircling His. 

The wave will pass, the wind die down, and we 

With them shall rest, their full obedience share. 
—S. 8. Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEETING OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 


THAT there is a feeling in many minds amongst our 
Society, that this meeting has lost its usefulness, if it 
ever had any, and that the time has come when it 
should be discontinued, every concerned Friend I think 
must be aware, and however much we may deplore 
it, it is useless for us to attempt to ignore the fact. 

It therefore becomes an important subject of in- 
quiry whether this feeling be well or ill founded, 
and one upon which we should devote careful thought 
divested of all prejudice. To aid in arriving at a 
proper conclusion in so far as I understand the sub- 
ject is the object of this essay. 

First, we want to examine the object for which 
these meetings were instituted, and this I understand 
to be to have a care and oversight of the ministry, 
and to aid those who might speak in our assemblies, 
whose testimonies give evidence of a divine com- 
mission, to perform their mission in such a manner 
as should best accomplish the work. It will be read- 
ily admitted by all who have given the subject 
thoughtful consideration that some such aid is de- 
manded in an organization like ours, where each 
member has the right and liberty to give expression 
to his or her feelings when properly done, as we do 
not recognize any theological education necessary 
for a qualification to minister. The difference in 
temperaments of individuals upon whom may be 
conferred a gift of the ministry must be taken into 
consideration. Some being inclined to hesitate and 
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struggle against the requirement, need feeling, ex- 
perienced minds toencourage, and these often in their 
diffidence fall almost imperceptibly into habits of ex- 
pression, or gestures, which unless guarded against in 
their beginning, become fixed; and often tend to mar 
the usefulness of their testimonies. Others, more 
ready and fluent in expression, with more firmness 
and confidence, may go into the other extreme, and 
require what may be termed a judicious pruning, so 
that their testimonies may be more acceptable, and 
their growth more firm. Others, moved only by 
the human impulses, or with the desire to be active 
in doing, and possessing the ability to express their 
thoughts, yet giving no evidence of divine require- 
ment, what is handed forth cannot be accepted by 
the body as a true ministry. These need to be 
checked, and reminded that our profession does not 
recognize these efforts of the human will to be such 
a ministry as willaid in atrue spiritual worsihp. 

To perform all of these different services so as to 
promote the growth and welfare of the individual 
and the society requires not only experience, but a 
present Divine qualification. And while the many 
of which a meeting may be composed may feel to ap- 
prove or disapprove the testimonies that may be de- 
livered, there are but few to whom is given the qual- 
ification to either administer counsel and encourage- 
ment without flattering, or to discourage expression 
by an individual without wounding. 

A recognition of this truth I have no doubt led 
early Friends to see the necessity for the appoint- 
ment of Elders, who were deemed to possess the 
requisite qualifications to aid the ministry, and in 
this work such of those whom the Society had ac- 
knowledged as ministers, who had themselves experi- 
enced the difficulties which those young in the ser- 
vice meet, were also deemed qualified by that exper- 
ience to assist the Elders in their work, and this 
seems to me to be perfectly proper and reasonable. 

To enable them to act in an orderly manner, and 
to require them to inspect their own conduct in so 
far as a consistent life and deportment corresponding 
with the duties which were intrusted to them were 
concerned, stated times were arranged for them to 
meet, and forms to govern and direct their course of 
action were instituted, with the design that all should 
be done in proper order. As those thus selected for 
Elders, and those who were acknowledged as minis- 
ters by their experience, their care over, and close 
relations (by virtue of the trust reposed in them), to 
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those who were appearing in the ministry, were con- 
sidered, from these circumstances, the best judges 
when the proper time had arrived to acknowledge 
or endorse the testimonies of one who had been min- 
istering, that duty was and still is entrusted to them, 
to present the subject to the proper meeting for ac- 
knowledgment. To this objections are urged by 
some, one of which is that, as the minister is called 
of God to preach, he or she should not be trammeled 
by man, but should be at liberty to go when and 
where the spirit would lead. This presupposes that 
such an one could be always so fully under Divine 
direction and control that he or she would never 
need any aid from their associates, or that the hu- 
man intellect, judgment or passions, were so com- 
pletely under control, that there was no liability to 
make a mistake, or that the manner of expression, 
tone of voice, use of words or gestures, were above 
and beyond the criticism of men, and that all would 
accept their testimonies without question,—a state 
never yet attained by any, and one which would be 
extremely dangerous for any individual to entertain 
an idea of having arrived at. So, therefore, as we 
have this gift entrusted to usin human vessels, which 
areso liable to err, we cannot do without the aid of 
our fellows of kindred views and feelings. And I 
unhesitatingly assert that the true minister feels ever 
grateful that he or she is surrounded by so much that 
is intended to aid and preserve from going astray, 
and from burdening other minds in the attempt to 
relieve their own. 

Some feel that the care and acknowledgment of 
the ministry might, or even ought to be, left to the 
monthly meeting at large, and thus dispense with 
the meeting of Ministers and Elders. This it seems 
to me wouid not meet the needs of the ministry, or 
the Society. It is an old adage, “ What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s,” and while some might feel 
there was need of the extension of care, they would 
look to the older and more experienced to extend it, 
and while it might be clear to these,yet as no respon- 
sibility was placed upon them, they would shrink 
from the performance of what seems to them ought 
to be done, for while it is very easy for one to ex- 
press approval of what has been spoken, there are 
few duties that require greater tact and wisdom to 
perform without giving offence or discouragement, 
than to dissent from a testimony delivered under the 
profession of a Divine c>:.munion. 

From what I have so far written the reader can 
easily concinde that I do not vet believe that the in- 
stitution of meetings for Ministers and Elders has 
lost its usefulness, or can, for the best good of so- 
ciety, be dispensed with. And I can truthfully say, 
that I have never in any instance found them an im- 
pediment in my work in the ministry, but a°valuable 
ad in many ways and particulars. 

That in the selection of individuals to fill the sta- 
tion of Elders many mistakes have been made, is no 
doubt true, but with the liability of the human to 
misjudge that is to be expected. Yet this by no 
means argues that the whole system should be abro- 
gated. 

That some whose testimonies are owned by the 
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hone thew, are ot ceneerictged a 
tl 2 g ged because of some 
inefficient Elders, or because some of these alig 
prejudices to bias their judgment, does not prove thet 
the system is wrong, or that those thus held back 
would fare any better were their case left to th 
whole monthly meeting, or even were all restrai . 
upon their movements removed. Such do not a 
realize the strength the minister feels when a 
from home in the work of the ministry, which the 
knowledge that he or she has the approval of thoes 
with whom they are associated in membershj 
home, gives. oe 

There is however one thing in connection with 
this subject which I will present for the thoughtful 
attention of the reader, and that is, in the selectin 
at stated times as we do of those to whom we cna 
the care of the ministry, that age or long experience 
in the conduct of the business of the Society is not 
necessarily a qualification for the position of an Elder 
such a qualification being a gift conferred as direct ag 
that of the ministry, by the Divine mind, and ¢op- 
ferred, too, often in early life, and I sometimes think 
the overlooking this fact and the appointing those 
only who have passed middle life to that station, has 
led to some of the difficulties which have engendered 
the thought that the usefulness of this meeting was 
ended. If my premises be true that this gift may becon- 
ferred upon those in younger life, is it any more con- 
sistent to require them to wait to exercise it until 
they have passed the middle age, than it would beto 
require one upon whom a gift in the ministry is con- 
ferred to await a similar period before exercising hig 
or her gift? Is it not evident that both the individ- 
ual and the society would be the losers by such a 
course ? 

Again I kave heard the remark that all the seri- 
ous troubles the Society has known, have originated 
in the meeting of Ministers and Elders, and for this 
reason it ought to be abolished. In the first place 
this is not a fact, and if it were, it would not in my 
opinion furnish a sufficient reason for the abrogation 
of the meeting. It would only prove that there was 
some defect that needed to be remedied, but not that 
its object and purpose when directed in proper chan- 
nels would not promote the best interests of the So- 
ciety. 

The facts upon which the premises noted are 
founded, that many of the troubles have originated 
among those who belonged to that meeting, arising 
from jealousy, and other causes not needful for me to 
enumerate here, but all having their origin in the 
weakness of human nature, and a departure from the 
counsels of the Lord, and of ten of concerned Friends, 
but the same things would have been just as liable to 
have occurred had there been no meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, and hence should not be chargeable 
to that meeting. 

Let me therefore say to those who think the use- 
fulness of that meeting’ has been accomplished, look 
a little beyond your theory and strive to see if it be 
not needful that there be some system by which a 
care and an oversight of the ministry shall be main- 
tained, having for its object the good of the Minister 
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whom has been entrusted this ane, Ww 7 er y — 
ministers or elders, let me urge you to ee 
: re closely than some of you have done, to 
oe fforts in that caxe have not been 
vee whether your efforts In th ' 
directed towards a criticism of what has been 
- than towards the nurturing of a gift truly 
from the Divine, but exercised in a different way from 
that you have regarded the true one. See whather 
you have not regarded your office as a censorship, 
rather than as tender counselors and sympathizers, 
and because of this, your judgment and your action 
have led to the entertaining those jealousies towards 
this meeting. And if there be any to whom has 
been given a gift in the ministry who feel this meet- 
ing to be a restraint, and who think that inasmuch as 
the gift is Divinely conferred, so only to God are you 
responsible, and are therefore not answerable to man, 
I would say examine a little more closely the ground 
from which this feeling springs, and see if you are 
really so devoted, and so perfectly under the control 
of the Divine spirit, that you can stand and act in- 
dependent of your brethren and sisters, without the 
need of their sympathy or their counsel, or even of 
their admonitions. I think as each one of us looks a 
little more closely into our own needs, and becomes 
willing to perform each of our duties under the 
Divine direction, without assuming that to us only is 
given a correct judgment, and in our feeling towards 
those who speak in our assemblies endeavor to find 
the present mind of Truth concerning them, we shall 
become more tender of each other. Those minister- 
ing will accept the counsel of others, whether that 
come in the form of admonition or encouragement, 
whether it come in suggestions where improvements 
can be made, either in expression, tone or manner, or 
abbreviation, or whether it be approval of these or 
the matter expressed. And those that hear will tra- 
vail in deeper sympathy with those that speak, even 
where there is evident need of improvement. And 
as the members of the meeting fur ministers and 
elders show forth this real concern for the best in- 
terest of both classes, so will they be able to convince 
those minds in whom such strong objections to that 
meeting have found a place, that it is yet useful both 
to individuals and society, in fostering and sustain- 
ing a pure and true Gospel Ministry among us, a 
Ministry that relies on Divine qualification, and only 
uses the cultivated human intellect in such a work 
when so Divinely qualitied. Joun J. CORNELL. 


Mendon Center, 12th mo. 26th, 1886. 


spoken, 


How much, preventing God, how inuch I owe 
To the defences thou hast round me set; 
Example, custom, fear, occasion slow,— 
These seornéd bondmen were my parapet. 
1 dare not peep over this parapet ~ 
, To gauge with glance the roaring gulf below, 
The depths of sin to which I had descended, 
Had not these me against myself defended. 
—R. W. Emerson. 


Tuts is being immortal, deserving immortality, par- 
taking of immortality, Gud in us, we in God, forever 
and forever more. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETINGS RECORD 
ON SLAVERY AMONG FRIENDS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

IN the interesting review in a recent number of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, by “S. R..” of that 
eminent and devoted philanthropist John Woolman, 
I have noticed that while the testimonies borne bya 
number of yearly meetings on the subject of Slavery 


| are mentioned, no allusion is made to the early 


efforts of Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
in that direction. I have therefore thought it might 
not be amiss to give you a few extracts from the 
voluminous records of our yearly meeting on this 
subject, the more so as they antedate any given by 
“S. R.” I copy as below, without further comment, 
calling attention to the rapid advance made by 
Friends in this interesting subject, between the years 
17s0 and 1778, and that, too, in the preéminently 
slave State of Maryland. TAM. 
Baltimore, 12th mo. 26th, 1886. 


1760. A weighty consideration accompanying 
Friends’ minds respecting some uneasiness with 
some Friends, respecting the words “buying of 
negroes,” contained in our Discipline, and agreed 
to last year, which was advised against importing 
negroes, this meeting, under solid and mature con- 
sideration, with divers remarks thereon, Friends at 
present are not fully ripe in their judgment to carry 
the minute further than against being concerned in 
the importing of negroes. 

1761. On reading the alteration of our Discipline 
made at our Yearly Meeting held at West River last 
Spring relative to Negroes, a weighty exercise re- 
vived in this meeting and a solemn conference was 
held thereon and wholesome exhortations to attend 
to the mind of Truth; after which this meeting con- 
cludes that Friends should not in any wise encourage 
their importation, by buying or selling them or other 
slaves, and those that have them by inheritance, or 
otherwise, be careful to train them up in the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, and if there should 
any difficulty arise relating to our testimony in this 
affair, that those Friends apply to the monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings for Friends’ advice, as truth may 
be pleased to direct; and we hope and believe, that 
as they wait on the Lord for counsel, he will open a 
way for them in the Wisdom of Truth to act without 
invalidating this our Christian testimony. 

1764. A friend of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting 
reports to this Meeting that they have had several 
meetings appointed for Negroes in particular, and 
that they were attended by a number of solid Friends, 
and that they were to good satisfaction, and if 
| Friends should still see further cause, this meeting 
| advises that they make further appointments for 
| Service, and make report thereof to our next Yearly 





Meeting. 

1765. The case of Robert George being before this 
meeting, and Friends being informed that he intends 
| to purchase another slave, think it best to use further 
| entreaties with him, in order to convince him, if pos- 
| Sible, of the inconsistency of such conduct with the 
| testimony of truth: Therefore this meeting appoints 
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Joseph Bartlett, Henry Troth and Joseph Berry to 
visit him, and treat with him in love for the same, 
and report thereof to our next meeting. 

After a time of solid sitting together, and weighty 
testimonies were borne, tending to encourage and 
stir up Friends to a religious discharge of our Chris- 
tian duty in regard to maintaining truth’s testimonies 
against enslaving or keeping in bondage our fellow 
creatures, the meeting adjourned. 

As the discouraging of that heretofore prevailing 
practice of dealing in, or detaining in bondage our 
fellow creatures, remains to be the incumbent duty 
of this meeting, it is the mind thereof that an epistle 
of caution and tender advice in this respect be now 
prepared and handed down to our several quarterly, 
monthly and preparative meetings,which was accord- 
ingly done. . 

1768. This meeting being solidly concerned to 
discourage the iniquitous practice of dealing in slaves 
among us, it is the unanimous mind thereof, that 
those who buy or sell them for term of life or other- 
wise, contrary to the former direction of this meet- 
ing, and on being dealt with in love by the Monthly 
Meeting where they reside, if no prospect appears of 
their making satisfaction for the same by granting 
them their liberty, or proceeding therein according 
to the direction of their respective monthly meet- 
ings:—that in such cases the said meetings are ad- 
vised and directed to proceed to disown such persons, 
as disorderly walkers, until they so far come to a 
sight and sense of their misconduct as to condemn 
the same to the satisfaction of the said Monthly 
Meeting. 

1771. The iniquitous practice of importing negro 
slaves, which has long prevailed in this Province, 
having at this time become the subject of our solid 
consideration, and Friends apprehending it our in- 
cumbent duty to manifest the inconsistency thereof, 
by bearing our testimony against said practice, it is 
therefore the sense and judgment of this meeting 
that a petition be prepared, to be presented to the 
legislative body of this Province, setting forth the 
iniquitous consequences attendant on said practice, 
and requesting an act may be made to remedy this 
evil as far as in them lies. 

The following Friends are appointed to prepare 
an essay of a petition for said purpose and to produce 
the same to our next meeting, (to wit): Evan Thom- 
as, Joseph Cowman, Gerard Hopkins, John Thomas, 
William Edmonson, James Berry, Isaac Dixon and 
Benjamin Berry. 

1776. The advice of a former yearly meeting re- 
specting extending labors of love to such of our re- 
ligious society as continue to keep their fellow crea- 
tures in slavery, having been heretofore proceeded 
with by one of our quarters and continued under 
care, the other quarter reports that they have made 
sume progress in that weighty affair, which they 
hope has had some good effect on some of the visited, 
though in general there appears a great obstruction 
in the minds of those who are possessed of these 
poor blacks, rather inclining to retain them in their 
present situation of bond slaves. 

It isthe advice of this Meeting that our severa 
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monthly meetings do each provide a suitable book to 
record the manumissions of slaves, and that in future 
the number entered therein with the names of those 
who grant them be sent up to the yearly meetings, 
1778. Accounts of the manumission of one hun. 
dred and fifty-three slaves, brought up from our gey. 
eral quarters were now read, examined and received, 


= ———= == 


VICTOR SCHOELCHER, THE FRENCH 
LIBERATOR. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 


WHEN Frederick Douglass was presented, last No. 
vember, to Senator Scheelcher in the reception-room 
of the Luxembourg Palace, he straightened himself 
up, and said, in hisstately way, “Sir, I once met the 
noble leader of the abolition of slavery in England 

Thomas Clarkson, who was then in his eighty-sixth 
year; I long knew the leader of the abolition moye- 
ment in America, William Lloyd Garrison, and I am 
very happy now that I see the emancipator of the 
slaves in all the French colonies.” In a letter which 
I received recently from Mr. Douglass, he says, refer- 
ring to a call that we made together on Senator 
Schélcher, at his house: “I shall never forget the 
meeting we had that morning with that grand old 
man, blessed with recoilections of a long life of noble 
deeds, surrounded in his home with broken chains 
and fetters which once bound the bruised limbs of 
enslaved men and women, and with so many tokens 
of gratitude from those he succored and relieved. In 
respect of him, I can say with Burns, speaking of the 
future. 

‘With such as he, where’er he be, 
May I be saved or lost.’”’ 


Senator Schélcher gave me, one morning, the 
whole history of the emancipation proclamation in 
France, which I here briefly recount. He was on his 
way home from Senegal, where he had been studying 
the condition of the slaves, with the view of writing 
a history, when the Revolution of 1848 broke out, and 
on reaching Paris, he found France a Republic and 
universal suffrage established. It was on March 34, 
1848, that M.Schélcher put foot in the capital, and 
that very day he called on M. Francois Arago, the 
celebrated astronomer, who was a member of the 
Provisional Government and Minister of Marine, and 
urged him most earnestly to proclaim the immediate 
emancipation of the slaves in the French colonies. 
“But lam informed,” objected Arago, “ that if we 
free the slaves, they will rise and murder the whites.” 
“The contrary is true,” responded M. Schdlcher ; 
“unless you liberate them immediately, I know that 
they will take by force what is their right. And 
furthermore, I shall do all in my power to urge them 
to such a course.” “The arguments of M. Schdl- 
cher,” writes Arago in his “ Souvenirs Politiques,” 
referring to this memorable conversation, “ brought 
me over to his way of thinking, and I then and 
there decided to lay before my colleagues a de- 
cree of immediate emancipation.” “ At the close of 
my interview,” continues M. Schdlcher, “I took pen 
and paper and, sitting at one corner of M. Arago’s; 
table, I wrote out the following decree, which was 
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sent forthwith to the Journal Official, where it ap- 

red the next morning, March 4th, 1848: ‘ Be- 
jieving that slavery should no longer exist anywhere 
on French territory, the Provisional Republican 
Government declares in the name of the French 
people, that a bureau has been established in the 
Ministry of Marine and Colonies for the purpose of 
carrying out, with the briefest possible delay, the 
immediate emancipation of all the slaves in every 
colony of France.’ Here followed the signatures of 
the members of the Government—Lamartine, Arago, 
Crémieux, and the others. I was placed at the head 
ofthis bureau, and executed the provisions of the 
decree. 

“ A little anecdote in connection with this subject 
may be interesting to American readers. Toward the 
close of the Second Republic, I received a letter one 
day from Maria Weston Chapman, asking me for con- 
tributions from distiaguished French abolitionists to 
her Liberty Bell. I transmitted her request to M. 
Francois Arago, among others, who was no longer in 
power. A little while afterward his son, who was one 
of my colleagues in the National Assembly, handed 
me an envelope containing an extract from bis father’s 
‘Souvenirs Politiques’—an account of my interview 
with him on March 3d, 1848. I sent this, with a let- 
ter of my own and another from the late M. Oscar de 
Lafayette, grandson of the General, to Mrs. Chapman, 
and they were printed in one of the numbers of the 
Liberty Bell. The extract from Arago’s ‘ Souvenirs’ 
has not yet appeared in France, for he ordered that 
this work should not be published until a certain 
number of years after his death.” M.Schdlcher then 
went to his library, took down a bound volume of 
anti-slavery tracts, and showed me the number of the 
Liberty Bell, yellow with age, containing the letters of 
Arago, Lafayette and himself in the original French 
and in an English translation. 

Victor Schélcher was born at Paris on July 4th, 
1804, so that he is now completing his eighty-second 
year. Notwithstanding his advanced age, he attends 
the sittings of the Senate, of which he is a life mem- 
ber, occupying a seat on the Extreme Left among the 
advanced Republicans. M.Schélcher was a Repub- 
lican even under the Restoration, and he has always 
remained faithful to these early convictions—not a 
slight merit in a country where public men so often 
change their political opinions when the nation 
changes its form of government. M.Schélcher was 
born rich,and he has used his money not only in 
preparing himself to better accumplish his own noble 
aims, but in aiding private individuals and whole 
communities, like a true philanthropist. In 1829 he 
undertook his first voyage for the purpose of study- 
ing the slavery question on the spot, visiting Mexico, 
Cuba, and the United States. It is the only time he 


- was ever in our country, but as he met Sumner, Gar- 


rison, and other leading Americans, and as he has 
read widely in our political literature, especially in 
the department of the anti-slavery conflict, he pos- 
sesses a far larger knowledge of American affairs than 
most of hiscountrymen. He returned to France after 
the advent of Louis Philippe to the throne, and forth- 
with began to demand the abolition of negro slavery. 
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In 1840 he sailed to the Antilles, and carefully exam- 
ined the condition of the blacks in the French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Danish islands. Two vears later he 
traveled over Egypt, Turkey and Greece, with the 
same purpose of making himself thoroughly ae- 
quainted with the slaves of the Orient. In 1847 it 
was the French possessions of Senegal and Gambia 
that attracted his notice, his intention then being, as 
I have already said, to write a history of slavery in 
the nineteenth century. He was in Western Africa, 
as we have seen, when the Revolution of February 
occurred, and it was this long and thorough study of 
slavery in every clime and under all conditions that 
convinced Arago of the urgency and opportuneness of 
M. Schdélcher’s demand, and obtained the freedom of 
every French slave. 

But M. Schdlcher’s philanthropy is not limited to 
sympathy forthe negro race, although it will be mainly 
for this that posterity will remember and bless him. 
It is due to him that flogging in the navy was abol- 
ished ; and if capital punishment is finally removed 
from the French statute-book, much of the honor will 
redound to Victor Schédlcher, who has fought this 
cruel custom in season and out of season. Always 
thoughtful of suffering humanity, he secured the pas- 
sage of a law in 1849 that required the railroad com- 
panies to close their third-class carriages, which, up 
to that time, were open like our summer street-cars. 
In rainy weather and during the winter months, the 
poor people who were forced to travel third-class 
often suffered terribly in these unprotected carriages. 

* * * * * * * 

To appreciate fully M. Schdlcher’s life work, he 
must be seen at his own home. His artistic tastes 
were early develéped, and in 1832 we find kim pub- 
lishing art criticisms in the journals. It is but nat- 
ural, therefore, that his house should be full of beau- 
tiful bronzesand paintings. The most noticeable ob- 
ject in his study is a group in bronze representing 
France in the form of a goddess of liberty breaking 
the chains of aslave. “I particularly like the move- 
ment of the negro,” remarked Mr. Douglass when he 
saw this work, “for he is evidently doing all he can 
himself to throw off his fetters.” This is a gift from 
the blacks of the French colonies to Schélcher as a 
recognition of what he did for them. The subscrip- 
tions were limited to ten sous. Many gave the max- 
imum, but still more gave less, some poor but thank- 
ful freedmen sending only a sou or two. The whole 
amount footed up thirteen thousand francs, showing 
what an army of friends M. Schélcher has among the 
people that he hasso nobly defended. On the ped- 
estal that supports the group is engraved the decree 
of emancipation, whose text was given above, and 
real shackles and implements of torture are also hung 
upon it—a tragic reminder of man’s inhumanity to 
man. Large frames, each containing a dozen or more 
photographs of colored men and women, are sus- 
pended on the walls of the apartments, and fastened 
to the panels of the doors. These gifts generally bear 
inscriptions full of thanks to the benefactor of the 
African bondmen, and often come from humble and 
unknown friends in distant quarters of the globe. 
And these black men have indeed a never-failing 
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friend in Victor Schélcher. Even if his public acts 
did not put the fact beyond doubt, his private ones 
would. For example, Victor Cochinat, the colored 
French publicist, who died afew weeks ago, and who, 
in strong contrast with Victor Schdlcher, was often a 
severe critic of the race to which he belonged, was 
once on the point of publishing an account of bis 
travels in the Haitian Republic. Schdélcher, having 
learned that Cochinat was very excessive in his ridi- 
cule of the negroes of this former French possession, 
pointed out to the author the impropriety of a black 
man giving such a volume to the world ; and it was 
never printed. Later, when M. Schélcher gave his 
magnificent library, very rich in anti-slavery works, 
to Fort-de-France, the capital of Martinique, whieh 
island he has so often represented in the Chamber of 
Deputies, he had Cochinat made librarian ; and there 
it was that this brilliant colored author died. 

One more instance of M. Schélcher’s proverbial re- 
gard for the negro. As Mr. Douglass and I sat talk- 
ing with him the other day, a card was handed in. 
M. Schélcher scrutinized it closely several times, and 
then, turning to the servant, asked: “DoI know 
this person?” The servant started toward the door, 
in order to put the question to the caller; but M. 
Schélcher suddenly stopped her with: “Is hea col- 
ored man?” “Yes,” was the reply. “Then, no 
matter,” he remarked, as we resumed our conversa- 
tion. Soon afterward as we passed the waiting-room, 
I noticed the full-blooded African who had not hesi- 
tated to come, a perfect stranger, to this friend of his 
race. 

Victor Schélcher is now busily engaged ona life of 
Toussaint-Louverture, and he expresses the fervent 
hope that he may live to finishit. “ But I must have 
two years more to accomplish this,” said the aged 
senator. “I mean to make a complete study of this 
remarkable man, and to prove that he died of cold— 
of cold, nothing else. 1 will also put beyond question 
that this noble patriot was a victim of Napoleon’s 
tyranny and hard-heartedhess;” and, as he men- 
tioned Napoleon’s name, there was atone of sup- 
pressed anger in his voice, for Victor Schdlcher, like 
his close friend Victor Hugo, had an intense dislike 
for the Bonapartes, and again like Victor Hugo, 
would not return to France so long as the Empire 
stood. “ Well,” said Mr. Douglass, “ you must finish 
that biography of Touissant-Louverture; I know that 
it will be a valuable contribution to the world’s his- 
torical literature.” “ Will you agree, Mr. Douglass,” 
I interrupted, ‘‘to write an introduction toan Ameri- 
can edition, if I hold myself responsible for the Eng- 
lish translation?” “ Yes,” replied Mr. Douglass. 
“Then,” added M. Schilcher, as he bade us good-bye, 
“T will promise to finish the work.”—N, Y. Inde- 
pendent. 


As men in battle are continually in the way of 
shot, so we in this world are ever within the reach of 
temptation —Ww. Penn. 





I rnrxx we shall do well not to perplex ourselves 
with contemplating the various evils of life,—or the 
mystery of iniquity. MarGaret Woops. 
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Make me like a little child, 

Simple, teachable, and mild, 

Seeing only in Thy light, 

Walking only in Thy might! 

JOHN BERRIDGE, 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 3. 
First MontTH 16TH. 
CAIN AND ABEL 
TOPIC : SACRIFICE, 
GOLDEN TExT :—‘‘ If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? 


and if thou dvest not well, sin coucheth at the 
door.’’"—Gen. 4; 7. 


READ Gen. 3; 3-16, Revised Version. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

ADAM and Eve, passing out from the Eden state of 
Communion with God, and innocent enjoyment of 
the pleasant things by which they were surrounded, 
found that Conscience became as ‘The flame of a 
Sword which turned every way to guard the tree of 
life,” the germ of divine knowledge, and this enabled 
them to realize the extent of their transgression. In 
the interval that follows, two sons are born. The 
life they lead is rude. The skins of the beasts that 
share with them the products of the earth, furnish 
them clothing. Cain becomes a farmer, and Abel a 
shepherd ; this was the beginning of division in la- 
bor, and these were the first occupations. 

“In process of time,” after they had entered upon 
the labor they bad severally chosen, each brings an 
offering to the place set apart for the worship of Goi. 
The usage of sacrifice—the idea that the life-blood of 
an animal could be acceptable as an offering to the 
Divine Being with whom in the innocent state of the 
first creation Adam and Eve held spiritual inter- 
course—shows how early the conscience became 
clouded, and they were willing to seek some other 
path to favor than the simple road of obedience. 

The commonly accepted idea in relation to the re- 
jection of Cain’s offering, and the favor shown to 
Abel’s, is that the offering of Abel was more full, 
complete and excellent than his brother’s—literally 
“a much more sacrifice.” There was evidently a dif- 
ference in the character of the men. (Heb. 11;4.) 

Cain was wroth, his countenance fell. In this 
condition he heard the voice of the Lord, and the as- 
surance came, “ If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted ?” shall there not be a lifting up of thy sad- 
dened face? “but if thou doest not well, sin lurketh, 
crouching like a wild beast, at the door.” “ Unto 
thee shall be his desire,” probably refers to the pre- 
eminence that Cain enjoyed as the first-born. 

That Cain was unrepentant is shown in the an- 
swer he returned to the query, “ Where is Abel, thy 
brother?” Thomas Ellwood writes: “ Cain seems 
not so sensible of bis sin as of his punishment. He 
puts the loss of advantages in the earth before his 
loss of the presence of God.” The same writer gives 
the literal rendering of “ punishment ” as iniquity. 


Tris Lesson TEACHES: 
(1.) That- jealousy, hatred and envy, if unre- 
strained, lead to crime. 
(2) That whether we accept the service or turn 
from it, we are responsible for the influence we may 
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exerton one another; we are our brothers’ keepers. 

(3.) That we may try to hide our wrong-doing, 
yet sooner or later, if unrepentant, the punishment 
that follows will be greater than we can bear. 





When God gave his blessing to the human pair, 
(Gen. 1; 28), the family relation was provided for and 
established, and although they failed through dis- 
obedience to realize the fulness of the Divine bless- 
ing they were comforted in their exile by the birth 
of children. “I have gotten a man from the Lord,” 
was the joyful exclamation of Eve, as she clasped 
her first-born to her thankful heart, and she called 
him Cain, which means “ possession.” It is thought 
by some that she believed it was he who was to 
“bruise the serpent’s head.” She, like countless mul- 
titudes of mothers since, rejoicing that she had been 
given a son, could not foresee the sorrow and distress 
in store for her through his terrible crime. 

As we have seen, the work that fell to the lot of 
Adam was no longer to “ keep and dress” the beauti- 
ful garden, he must now contend with the “thorns 
and the thistles” that sprang up spontaneously in 
the wide world to which he had been banished. He 
must plant and weed and harvest, that his food may 
be assured. Cain joins him in the labors of the field, 
but Abel becomes the keeper of the sheep. There is 
no evidence that man ate the flesh of animals, until 
long afterwards. The milk became an article of food 
in the earliest history of the race, and we have seen 
that the skins were made into the “coats” that 
clothed them. 

The sense of sin may have awakened some thought 
of atonement or offefing to God; or, a feeling of how 
unworthy they were to receive so many favors from 
God whom they had disobeyed, may have led Adam 
and his family to bring to a chosen and sacred place, 
the first fruits gathered as the product of their labor, 


for an offering to God, Some thought of finding favor | 


with him must have prompted the action. Cain 
brought as his offering of “the fruit of the ground,” 
and Abel brought of the “ firstlings of his flock,” 
Thus early in human history was sacrifice instituted. 

“The Lord had respect unto Abel’s offering, but 
unto Cain and his offering he had not respect.” 
This is all that is told us, and why should one make 
an acceptable offering and not the other? Plainly 
there was a difference in the state of mind of each as 
the sequel shows. 

Cain was very wroth, he could not restrain his 
anger, and instead of searching his own spirit for the 
motive that prompted the offering, his countenance 
fell, and he allowed the evil passions of his heart to 
gain control. 

In this condition he heard the voice of the Lord, 
and with it the assurance came “If thou dpest well, 
shalt thou not be accepted?” Shall there not be a 
lifting up of the saddened face? (as one translator 
renders it) “and if thou doest not well, sin Jieth or 
coucheth at the door,” How plain and simple this is. 
How like the blessed Gospel that Jesus gave to men! 
How even at the very beginning of outward offering 
the attention of Cain is turned to the higher mean- 
ing of offering, to that condition of the soul that will 
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enable him to do right, and will lift him out of the 
angry, revengeful spirit into which he had fallen. 
Here we see that the form or the manner or the 
spirit, in which these earliest recorded worshipers of 
the Divine Being performed the service, led to strife 
and contention. It is a sorrowful fact that in all suc- 
ceeding ages the worship of God by outward forms 
has been a point upon which mankind have differed 
—and the stream of blood which flowed from the 
murdered Abel has been augmented until were it 
possible to collect it all, it would flow round. the 
earth in a vast river. We may well fall back upon 
theliving truth, acceptance through well-doing, which 
if heeded, and carried out in the intercuurse of the 
earliest of the race, would have quelled the spirit of 
anger, and saved Cain and all the posterity of Adam 
from the murderer’s brand. 

This is a most significant fact of the deepest im- 
port to the human family. The service and duty we 
owe our God is the one thing that men ought never 
to have quarreled about, the one thing that should 
bring unity of spirit, as it embodied unity of purpose. 
Especially since Jesus, the Prince of Peace, reiiffirmed 
the Fatherhood of God, and taught that all are 
brethren. 

The murder of Abel brought sorrow and distress 
to the parents, and sent Cain a fugitive and a wan- 
derer from the presence of God, with the brand of 
guilt upon his soul. 








FRIENDS’ SETTLEMENTS IN THE WEST. 
DANIEL GRIEST, formerly of this State, but for 
some years a resident of Kansas, a Friend, has been 
visiting in this city and vicinity, and expects to 
spend some time further in the East, his business in 
part being to introduce to the notice of Friends who 
incline to remove to the West the advantages of the 
place where he is located,—the town of Ellis, on the 
railroad to Denver, about half-way between Denver 
and Kansas City. He represents the land there as 
equal to any, the price still moderate, the social sur- 
roundings and business location good, and the proba- 
ble increase in value of land very satisfactory. The 
inflow of new people in this and adjoining counties 
is large. Daniel desires to gather at Ellis a com- 
munity of Friends, so that a meeting may be estab- 
lished there, and his object is to present the matter 
to any who might think of going in that direction. 

We state the matter thus explicitly, in order to 
add that the desirability of Friends who settle in the 
West gathering in companies or communities, is cer- 
tainly very great, It is testified to by all who 
have looked into the subject, and has been especially 
urged by our Western Friends, Jonathan W. Plum- 
mer, Abel Mills, Edward Coale, and others, who have 
traveled through the States beyond the Mississippi, 
visiting the isolated families, and small companies of 
Friends, We do notknow anything atal!, of ourown 
knowledge, in regard to Ellis, and do not, of course, 
mean to be understood as ‘willing to present the ad- 
vantages or attractions of any one place more than 
others; but we do very earnestly urge that those of 
our faith and training, who have learned to value 
their association with Friends, should carefully con- 
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sider, when deciding to remove into the new country, 
whether they cannot do so in company, and so main- 
tain for themselves and families the advantages of 
social intercourse which they have heretofore en- 
joyed, and be strong enough to establish and main- 
tain meetings. 
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CARE OF THE FLOCK. 

AT this season when all vegetation is at rest prepara- 
tory to the new awakening, which will come when 
the warmth of the more direct rays of the sun shall 
be felt, there is a train of thougbt suggested, relative 
to our own religious body ; that of preparation for 
more direct care, and the extending of more of 
warmth towards all whoare claimed to bein member- 
ship with us as Friends. 

There are those who watch over the flock as 
mourners, seeing only weakness and signs of declen- 
sion. Their time being thus employed is worse than 
wasted, for they become unfitted for practical and 
beneficial work, a cheerful belief in a future for us as 
an organization being essential to a happy life. 

True it is that we cannot always avoid a feeling of 
regret as we dwell upon the past, and see that we have 
fallen far short of a perfection to which we have as- 
pired, or accomplished so little that had been in- 
tended, yet if we are wise, we will heed the coun- 
sels of the revered Master, Jesus of Nazareth, who 
did not encourage his disciples, and those to whom he 
ministered, to dwell “ mournfully upon the past,” but 
in his figurative mode of expression told them “to 
let the dead bury the dead,” and that it was for them 
to follow the leadings of a truer light than they had 
hitherto known. This should help those in despair 
to cheer up, and, in the beautiful language of one in 
our modern times, “ wisely improve the present ” for 
it alone is ours, and “go forth to meet the shadowy 
future without fear, and with a manly heart.” 

If we but cultivate a simple faith and trast in 
God’s boundless love, we will know an uprising of 
the divine seed of Hope that will inspire us with a 
courage to examine closer into our needs as a re- 
ligious body, and see what greater care is necessary for 
a new growth of love and loyalty to our own branch 
of the great Christian church. 

We have a moral code, which is an important 











supplement to the one great principle of the indwel- 
ling light, and at stated times we catechetically hold 
each other accountable for the manner in which we 
adhere to it. This is all right, and a most valuable 
reminder of our several duties in the direction of 
right living. But do we reach all? Are there not 
those who for some cause or other are frequently or 
constantly absent when our Queries are read, and 
who perhaps need most of all to be familiar with 
these most excellent rules for our daily guidance. 
How can we reach them? The answer comes, Let 
them come as they should to our meetings where 
they can hear and respond. But if they will not 
come shall we not go to them? Again in the lan- 
guage of parable we are told to leave the “ ninety and 
nine in the wilderness and go after that which is 
lost until we find it,” then we can rejoice all to- 
gether. Are we doing this? Are our commissioned 
ones zealous in searching out and bestowing kindly 
care on those who appear to be violating testimonies 
we hold most important? Visiting in the spirit of 
restoring love, not standing aloof till by transgres- 
sions so apparent there seems no way but to cut off 
those, who by timely attention and the warmth of 
Christ-like love might have been retained to bless 
and to be blessed amongst us. 

In our great love of freedom it seemssuch a direct 
infringement on individual right to query closely as 
to our moral duties, that we shrmk from it. But are 
we ever free to transgress a known law of right? 
First let us be sure the law is known, then should 
there be no transgression. 

It involves grave responsibilities to accept appoint- 
ments where care like this belongs; but with an 
abiding faith in God that He never requires more 
than He gives strength to perform, courage to act 
will come, and with the right performance of duty, 
reward in proportion to the effort will be sure. And 
to aid those thus commissioned should not our meet- 
ings give of counsel and sympathy in the fullest sense 
of these words? Encouraging them to be like Job of 
old in the days of his prosperity and honor, “a father 
to the poor; and the cause which I knew not I 
searched out.” Thus evidencing that there is love 
for the flock and a living desire to promote the best 
welfare of all, realizing that membership in our re- 
ligious body is beyond all question of value to us 
here, and may be to us in the great hereafter. 


WE mentioned, some time ago, the subject of mar- 
riage and death notices, and now think it expedient 
to again allude to it, It has been customary for us: 


to extract from the daily newspapers as they appear, 
the notices of deaths of Friends that come under our 
observation, and to insert them in our paper. No 
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doubt this is in many cases satisfactory, but in others 
it happened that after printing the first notice, an- 
other was sent by members of the family, or others, 
giving some personal details or appreciative testi- 
mony in reference to the deceased, so that it seemed 
necessary to reprint the announcement in order to 
present the additional matter. We have now.con- 
cluded that it would be best, as a rule, to wait for the 
notices to be sent us, and we request that those who 
should do so may have in mind the matter of prop- 
erly preparing and forwarding them, in case of the 
decease of Friends or “Friendly people.” It is de- 
sirable, we suggest, that the matter should receive 
timely attention,—without undue haste,—and this 
we hope will be kept in mind, also. 


Tue second educational conference under the 
charge of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee will take 
place on Seventh-day, the 22nd inst. The subiccts 
for consideration are elsewhere mentioned, in the 
notice from the Clerk. 


Our friend “S. R.,” in her paper on the life-work 
of John Woolman, (to which a correspondent else- 
where refers), had before her only the introduction 
to a modern edition of his life, written by John G. 
Whittier, as a guide to the details of the action of the 
various yearly meetings on the subject of Slavery. 
The procedure in Baltimore Yearly Meeting is now 
probably for the first time published, and makes not 
only a very interesting chapter but an honorable 
testimony to the faithfulness of Friends. 


MARRIAGES. 

HOLCOMB—MILLER.—At the home of the bride’s 
mother, 102 Brooklyn avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Fifth 
day, Twelfth month 30th, according to the order of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, Elizabeth Clarke, daughter of 
Amanda K. and the late Dr. Charles Miller, to William 
Penn Holcomb, of Swarthmore College, Pa. 

KEISEL—CLEAVER.—Twelfth month 23d, 1886, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Montgomery township, 
Montgomery Co., Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, Charles R- 
Keisel, and Phebe F. Cleaver. 

LEECH—WEAVER.— On Twelfth month 30th, 1886, at 
the house of the bride’s brother, Dr. Chandler Weaver, 
Fox Chase, under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Watson G. Leech, of Germantown, to Rebecca 
Weaver, of Fox Chase, Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BOND.—In Waterford, Va., Twelfth month 28th, Sarah 
Alice, widow of Asa M. Bond, in her 77th year. 

BOONE.—On Seventh day, Tenth month 2d, 1886, in 
Salem, Ohio, Esther Boone, wife of Isaac Boone, ‘aged 84 
years ; for some time an Elder of Salem Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

On Seventh day, Eleventh month 27, 1886, in Salem, 
Ohio, Isaac Boone, in the 91st year of his age; for some 
time an Elder of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, 





These dear friends had traveled hand in hand together 
during sixty-five years of married life, and it seemed fitting 
that their separation should be transient, a brief period of 
eight weeks intervening between their deaths. They 
were of the early settlers of Salem, having removed from 
Pennsylvania to Ohio in 1827, where they resided until 
their deaths. They were birthright members of the 
Society of Friends, and were constant attenders of meeting 
until physically incapacitated by the infirmities of age to 
continue; they still held an interest in its proceedings- 
Their moral and religious lives were in harmony with 
their Christian profession. “ The more our spirits are en- 
larged on Earth, the deeper draught shall they receive of 
Heaven.”’ 

CRESSON.—At Conshohocken, Pa., on the morning of 
Twelfth month 24th, 1886, Ann R., widow of William Cres- 
son, and daughter of the late Jonathan Leedom, of Phila- 
delphia, in her 76th year. 

HARVEY.—Suddenly, at their residence, West Phila- 
delphia, Twelfth month 29th, 1886, Lavinia S., wife of 
Joshua Harvey; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

WILLETS.—On Second day, First month 3d, 1887, of 
tetenus arising from severe accident, (received 10 days 
previous) Hugh Willets, second son of Robert and Jose- 
phine O. Hatton, and grandson of Robert and ‘Susanna E. 
Hatton, aged 4 years, 8 months and seven days. 

WOOD.—On the 10th of Twelfth month, 1886, of a lin- 
gering spinal disease, Emily L. Wood, in the 59th year of 
her age; she was a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in Carroll Co., Md. 





SHOULDER TO SHOULDER. 
THE courage that comes from association with one’s 
fellows may not have so much fire and dash in it as 
that which tempts a man tosingle acts of valor. It 
is not confined to humanity, but runs down to the 
lowest animals, that have instinct enough to feel that 
in union is strength. Without it, it would be hard 
for many creatures to maintain an existence. Indus- 
trious as is the bee, if each member of the hive were 
driven off to makealiving for itself, instead of all 
working in unison and harmony, it would fare hard 
with the individuals of the busy swarm. That “the 
Lord hath set the solitary in families” is as well for 
the bee as for man. 

Shoulder to shoulder,—that is the history of many 
a family. Who has not known them, especially in 
New England? First, it is the father and mother 
who save and hoard and deny themselves till the 
first-born son is college-bred. Then he-joins the 
ranks of the bread-winners, ‘and, with his parents, 
works with the steady purpose of educating the 


| younger children, or placing them in some way on 


their feet. One impulse throbs through the united 
family, and nothing seems hard where all can help. 
But, above all sordid purpose, we see this spirit of 
unity holding families and friends heart to heart, 
when all are standing for truth ang principle, each 
stronger for the moral support of friend or companion. 
Here, again, nothing seems hard to those encom- 
passed by this invisible chain. Friends “touch el- 
bows ” as they walk, keeping time in their progress 
toward all truer, better things. Husbandsand wives, 
fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, are all bet- 
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ter men and women if this sympathetic spirit runs 
through their lives. 

The New Year is a time for quickening these ties, 
for taking a firmer grasp of the companion hand, for 
quickening the step and straightening the ranks, and 
for giving God thanks if there be no vacant places. 
Alas, how few are the homes and the circles of friends 
where the New Year finds old things just as they 
were a year ago! Our very nearest and dearest have 
been taken. The shoulder which stood so loyally by 
ours is gone. The heart which beat so evenly in 
time with ours is hushed. The hand that clasped our 
own so closely, whose touch we still can feel, is 
“vanished ;” and the voice whose loving tones 
echoed our highest aspirations is forever “still.” 
How shall we have courage to face the coming year? 
Where are the human sympathy and strength that 
will help to guide and cheer? The cheerful greeting 
of “A Happy New Year” seems like mockery to 
many. The husband has fallen asleep, and the wife 
is left alone: the father has passed on, and in his 
stead the son must stand; the sainted mother has 
faded away, and on the shoulders of the frail 
daughter the burden of sorrow and care must fall. 
But as in a battle-field, when men are swept away, 
the order comes, “ Close up the ranks!” so here, too, 
in our families and circles of friends, we must close 
up the ranks, and stand shoulder to shoulder with 
those who need support and sympathy. If the elec- 
tric current that passed between two special hearts 
is broken, let the thrill that makes all humanity akin 
be felt the more. The New Year that opens so sadly 
for stricken hearts yields opportunity for glad souls 
toshare their joy with those who mourn, to be to 
them strength in weakness, comfort in loneliness.— 
Christian Register. 


THE LIBRARY. 
Tae Great Poets as Reticious TEACHERS. 

From the pen of John H. Morrison, and from the 
press of Harper and Brothers, comes this little book 
which essays to show us “that they who, by the 
common consent of mankind, have been looked up 
to with the greatest reverence 4s imperial rulers in 
the world of creative thought, rising highest and pen- 
etrating farthest into the secrets of the universe, have 
been the seers and poets. By their revelations, and 
in accordance with the wants and laws of our nature, 
the unseen world of spiritual thought and life has 
been laid open to us, and thrown its hallowing influ- 
ences around us, making itself felt as a familiar pres- 
ence from childhood to age with the individual, and 
from the infancy of the race onward with increasing 
sanctity and power in every new development.” 

These great poets have been recognized as giving 
to us the noblest specimens of literature, and have 
ever had a leading place in the higher systems of ed- 
uecation. Theyshave been given to the youth to be 
studied in their native tongues, that they might be- 
come most thoroughly imbued with their mind and 
temper, and sharing their highest thoughts, would 
rise with them into a higher sphere, and become en- 
dowed with somewhat of their intellectual, sesthetic 
and moral dignity, refinement and simplicity, 
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Now, our writer complains, that with the vast ac- 
cumulations of wealth, and the multiplication of 
material comforts and luxuries, we are being turned 
away from the life that is more spiritual, and things 
tangible and visible assume to be the only realities, 
and demand for themselves the foremost place in ey- 
ery wise system of education. This materializing ten- 
dency of our times is helped on by the marvelous 
inventions and discoveries which open so many fields 
of investigation as to occupy the whole of life. The 
loftier ideals and the nobler aspirations of life are in 
danger of being lost sight of, and mere wealth enters 
as a corrupting influence. We need the poet or the 
seer to help the mind to diviner conceptions; and 
this divining faculty, seeing what others do not see, 
is the distinguishing quality of the great minds who 
from age to age have led the human race onward by 
new revelations of truth in science, in government, 
and in those complicated but essential qualities of 
thought and character which enter as vital elements 
into our social condition and progress. The imagina- 
tion must bridge over the unseen and lead us to 
further heights toward the empyrean. 

The author selects three, yenerally regarded as 
holding the highest place among the poets of modern 
times, while they also stand entirely apart from one 
another in their leading characteristics as writers and 
as men, and bids us note how the most momentous 
of all subjects, connecting us with God and the un- 
seen laws of his kingdom, are treated by these ac- 
knowledged masters: Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe. 

The great writers of the Old Testament are to be 
cited as those who by “the vision and the faculty 
divine” could be so inspired as to recognize and set 
forth distinctly the unseen laws or forces which be- 
long to the moral and spiritual universe, Almost 
every form of historical, biographical or poetical com- 
position is employed by these writers as a vehicle of 
divine instruction, and the mere literal events which 
are set forth are of far less importance than the spirit 
which underlies the letter. It has been told us that 
the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life. The inspired 
teachers—the prophets of Israel—had conceptions of 
a coming deliverer ; a being of such transcendent qual- 
ities that he might not only save and regenerate 
Israel, but should extend the wonderful light of di- 
vinest truth tothe whole world. Our author adds, 
“Towards this central figure in the history of our 
race, consciously or unconsciously, the yearnings of 
devout souls had been reaching forward. The great- 
est prophets in their moments of fullest inspiration 
and exaltation, acknowledged their own insufficien- 
cy. As Jesus said ofthem ‘ They did but prophesy.’ 
All that went before, the grandest reach of the imag- 
ination on the part of the loftiest, purest, and most 
richly endowed among the sons of men, even in their 
most inspired utterances, gave only foreshadowings, 
intimations, darkly or dimly awakening expectations, 
of some one greater still, in whom, not broken frag- 
ments of a disordered humanity, but all the fulness 
of ne united in perfect harmony with God, should 
dwell.” 


The deep, true beauty and elevating, ennobling 
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tendency of the teachings of Jesus, have ever been ac- 
knowledged by the noblest of mankind. In the 
identification of himself with his teachings and his 
work, and above all with him in whom he lived, is 
that which separates him from all teachers, giving 
him “a name above every name,” and exalting his 
ideal conceptions above every other “ principality 
and power.” His consciousness of his own human 
personality was often lost in the consciousness of 
God’s indwelling presence, so entirely did he live in 
unison with God. “The words that Ispeak unto you 
they are spirit and they are life.” 

The author closes with a statement of the larger 
and surer hope which is the consequent of Christian- 
itv. “God in humanity, a redeeming, sanctifying 
presence, is the great doctrine of the New Testament. 
But the world has been slow to receive it. Through 
ages of darkness and sin it has been struggling to 
gain admittance to the souls of men.” 

But we look forward to the day when the whole 
family of man, according to our author, “shall be in- 
cluded in the prayer of Jesus ‘that they all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us,’ and when the prayer it- 
self, in its largest and most catholic sense, shall be 
fulfilled by the perfect union of man with God.” 

S. R. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS CONCERNING IT AND 
ITS WORK. 

I HAVE had no word from the Friends whose names I 
sent you a few weeks ago who are not subscribers, 
but as opportunity offers will encourage them to sub- 
scribe, believing from past experience that a life in- 
terest is generally the result of the weekly visits of 
the paper for one year; though there are some who 
do not seem to appreciate its value to themselves and 
families. And to those lukewarm and indifferent 
ones, I often feel that as individuals, and as a Society, 
we owe a greater degree of labor than is sometimes 
extended in pressing upon them the importance of 
adopting the means within their reach that will tend 
to :aise them to a more thoughtful and concerned 
state. It has many times appeared to me the InTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL Would supply a want that is 
very greatly needed, and if Friends who are con- 
cerned for the welfare of our Society could be brought 
to see the benefit that would result to their members, 
and to the body at large, by raising a fund sufficient 
for each family to be provided with the paper, I can 
but feel that the expenditure would be more than 
compensated by the increased interest in the cause 
and testimonies of truth, and thereby strengthen the 
body, and qualify it for greater usefulness in the 
world. With nearness of sympathy with you in the 
work, and with a desire that in the future as in the 
past you may still be favored to anticipate and feel the 
needs of those in whose interest you labor, I remain 
your friend, 8. S. T. 

Emerson, O., Tweljth momth 28. 





os I enjoy it too much to be without it in 
my old age. It isan old friend. May God prosper 
you and direct you inycurwork. Raise the standard 
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higher; make the light so bright that all will turn to 
see from whence it comes. 


M. P.H. 
Chatham, N. Y., Twelfth month 22. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

—From the Union Signal we learn of a great work 
going on in a “largely Catholic settlement, called 
Bell Creek, about twelve miles from Red Wing Mis- 
sion.” A young man who has been for years an ar- 
dent teetotaller, has so influenced the men in the 
settlement, that a Prohibition Society, numbering 
eighty-seven, has been formed, and the result is that 
the whole community is permeated by the move- 
ment, Scandinavians and Irish working with the na- 
tive population in the greatest harmony. The zeal 
and earnestness has resulted in local prohibition, 
and the closing of every saloon between Bell Creek 
and Red Wing. 

In this work the clergy are taking a very promi- 
nent part, and Total Abstinence Societies are being 
formed among the Catholic women, who are coming 
nobly to the rescue of their homes from the terrible 
curse of intemperance. ; 

—Petitions have been sent out over the State of 
Ohio, in the interest of a bill that will come before the 
Legislature at its next session, asking the enactment 
of a law that shall make the teaching of science on 
the “effects of alcoho] and other narcotics,” compul- 
sory in all schools under public control. The success 
of this effort to fortify the children through educa- 
tion against the many temptations of to-day, will de- 
pend upon the purpose of the people, whose will in 
the matter should determine legislators. Shall 
Friends not, as individuals, let their purpose be 
known, not only by signing this petition, but also by 
personal appeal to the Represeniatives at Columbus? 
“ What the children are to-day, the nation will be to- 
morrow.” 


== 





On a recent occasion, a public teacher addressed a 
large congregation from the text, ‘“‘ And agreat mul- 
titude followed him.” He spoke of the kingdom 
which is from within, its natural growth and devel- 
opment, and how it is opposed to the Utopian no- 
tions of bettering the condition of mankind solely 
by patent contrivances and legislative enactments. 
He also dwelt on the ideal of the true preacher and 
the right kind of preaching,—that which takes hold 
of human needs and deals with them at first hand 
instead of weakening the direct and personal force 
by cold abstractions and a creeping doubt in the 
heart of the minister. The true office of the church 
is to help mankind ; and, when the race is perfected, 
it will need no church, the whole of life having be- 
come worshbipful and reverent. We must connect 
ourselves with a church, to do good and to get good, 
and may combine both offices in one. Christ had 
but little to give the curious and skeptical inquirer. 
He came to sow the seed in humble and prepared 
minds among the poor and needy, and in this spirit 
should we seek him—Christian Register. 





S1nceriry is good, but honesty is better—Freper- 
1c R. MARVIN. 
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By Mary B. SLEIGHT. 


A PRESENCE veiled, the virgin year 
In Time’s gray temple stands; 

What good or ill comes soon or late 

To those who at the threshold wait 

None know, for that weird veil shall ne’er 
Be raised by mortal hands. 








In vain we seek to pierce the folds, 
In vain one glimpse implore ; 
In silence wrapped, the brooding year, 
Unmoved by pleading smile or tear, 
The knowledge sweet or sad withholds— 
A sealed and sacred lore. 


But we a loftier faith have learned 
Than Greek or Roman knew 
In those old days when at their shrines 
Those who would know the gods’ designs 
Libations poured and incense burned 
And rose-wreathed bullocks slew. 


A faith that sees, beyond the veil 
That shrouds the year frem sight, 
The face of Him whose love is shed 
On every path his children tread ; 
Whose sacred oracles ne’er fail 
To point men to the light. 


No need have we the Fates te ask 
What life for us may hold 

Of sure success or sore defeat ; 

Who day by day with patience sweet 

Falfils the year’s appointed task 
Shall see God’s will unfold. 


With this glad faith, our hopes and fears, 
While suns their circles run, 
Content we leave with Him to whom, 
Beyond earth’s maze of joy and gloom, 
One year is as a thousand years, 
A thousand years as one. 


—Christian Union. 


THE UNTRIED YEAR. 





By ELIZABETH PRENTISS. 





WITH mingling hope and trust and fear 
I bid thee welcome, untried year ; 

The paths before me pause to view; 
Which shall I shun, and which pursue ? 
I read my fate with serious eye ; 

I see dear hopes and treasures fly, 
Behold thee on thy opening wing 

Now grief, now joy, now sorrow bring. 
God grant me grace my course to run, 
With one blest prayer,—his will be done. 


I said it in the mountain path, 

I say it on the mouutain stairs; 
The best things any mortal hath 

Are those which evcry mortal shares. 
The grass is softer to my tread 

For rest it yields unnumbered feet, 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 

Because it makes the whole world sweet. 


Lucy Larcom. 
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“NEW EVERY MORNING.” 
EVERY day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope fer you— 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed. 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover ; 

Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 

Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight; 
With glad days, and sad days, and bad days, which 
never 
Visit us more with their bloom and their blight, 
Their fulness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go, since we cannot relive them, 
Cannot uudo and cannot atone ; 

God in his mercy receive, forgive them ! 
Only the new days are eur own : 
To-day is ours, and to-day alone. 


Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth all reborn, 

Here are the tired limbs springing lightly 
To face the sun and share with the morn 
In the chrism of dew and the cool of dawn. 


Every day is a fresh beginning ! 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again ! 


Susan CooLIDGE. 


A VISIT TO FISHING CREEK HALF YEAR- 
LY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Warson Tomuitnson, Ellison Newport and H. G. 
Ormsby left Philadelphia on the morning of the 21st 
ins’ant for Millville, where Fishing Creek Meeting- 
house is located. We left the train at Rupert, in 
company with Ruth Anna Kester and sister, who got 
on at Catawissa, and found Milton Eves and wife 
waiting for us in their sleigh, making a company of 
seven: Wehada pleasant ride of two hours and a half 
around the mountains; when we arrived within three 
miles of Millville we met several large companies of 
Hungarian laborers, employed in building a railroad 
to that place, which will be completed by next 
Spring. We arrived at Millville about 7 o'clock 
in the evening, and received a warm welcome from 


Sarah and Priscilla Eves, where we made our home 


during our stay, (with the exception of Watson 
Tomlinson.) We found two of the teachers, Edith 
Cutler and Lizzie Ambler, boarding at the the same 
place. In the morning after breakfast we Visited 
the school which is under the care of Anna C. Dor- 
land, the Principal. We. were gratified with the 
admirable order and system and the improved meth- 
ods of imparting instruction since the writer was a 
boy. We had an opportunity with the scholars, and 
one of our number had a few words of tender greet- 
ing for the dear children. 











We then left the school and attended the month- 
ly meeting. Watson Tomlinson, Isaac Wilson and 
Ellison ‘Newport were drawn out in the ministry. 
Isaac Wilson is a descendant of the Eves family 
which is very numerous in Millville. Edwin K. 
Burgess was also at the meeting, and had something 
to offer, he leaving the next morning for Philadel- 
phia. The two succeeding meetings held on 5th and 
6th days were favored ocvasions, especially the last, 
where Isaac Wilson was largely drawn out in the 
ministry and Ellison Newport in supplication. We 
think it will be a long while before that meeting will 
be forgotten, by some there. The house was full, 
extra seats being furnished, many coming quite a 
distance. We noticed quite a large number of small 
children and babes, with their mothers, who were 
quiet and well behaved in the meeting. 

Millville has no places where liquor can be ob- 
tained, Friends there having purchased the tavern 
properties. We consider it a very desirable place to 
send children to school, the mountain air, in hot 
weather as well as winter, being so wholesome and 
healthy. Boarding could be readily obtained for 
them in Friends’ houses. We visited quite a number 
of Friends during our stay; the sick and the aged al- 
so; called on one dear friend, Parvin Eves, who is 97 
years of age, and met with another, Betsey Reece, 
who is 92 years of age, who was very bright. She 
told us she was converted when she was 18 years of 
age. She said she was not a member but loved 
Friends. We were much interested in her. We left 
on 7th day morning (being Christmas), feeling in- 
deed we had been well paid by the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift, having formed many friend- 
ships and met with many congenial spirits of whom 
we shall always retain a precious remembrance 
N. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—At their home, 1513 Marshall St., Philadelphia, 
on the 29th ultimo, a number of friends assembled in 
the evening to offer suitable congratulations to Abra- 
ham W. and Letitia G. Haines, who have completed 
fifty years of married life. They were married 12th 
ménth 29th, 1836, by the ceremony of Friends, 
though’ not under the care of the monthly meeting, 
Abraham being a member of the other body. On 
the present occasion, one friend was present who at- 
tended the wedding, but the lists of those who 
signed the original certificate, and also of those 
present at the twenty-fifth anniversary, in 1861, 
showed how many Time had carried away. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A CORRECTION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
IN my communication, published last week, I in- 
advertently, in copying from Elisha Bates’s “ Ex- 
positions of the Proceedings and Principles of the 
Society of Friends,” quoted language as from William 
Penn, which was not verbally accurate. What W. 
P. says is this: “ But that the outward person which 


suffered was properly the Son of God we utterly 
deny.” 
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In commenting upon this language Elisha Bates 


says: “ Here it will be seen that W. Penn is as posi- 
tive in denying the Lord Jesus to be the Son of God 
as KE. H. ever was in his most objectionable declara- 
tions. I know of no passage in E. H.’s Sermons, from 
beginning to end, that conveys the idea in question 
more distinctly, or in more positive terms. 
makes the same distinction which I. Pennington 


made, and which “was made by E. Hicks and his 
friends.” 


He 


These expressions, of course the reader will un- 


derstand, were intended by Elisha Bates to prove the 
“unsoundness” of the doctrines of Early Friends,— 
he being desirous of justifying himself against their 


views. 
Abington, 1st mo. 3. 


Davip Newport. 





SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The students returned on Second-day evening, 
the 3rd inst., and the regular work of the College was 
promptly resumed on Third-day morning. 

—The earnest efforts and kind care of the Matron 
made the holidays very enjoyable to those students 
from a distance who were unable to return to their 
own homes. 

ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—Commenting upon the recent Conference of 
London Yearly Meeting, Friends’ Review, (Philadel- 
phia), says: “How to maintain correspondence 
without being encumbered with the responsibility of 
deciding upon the respective claims of bodies hold- 
ing the same name; and how to exercise and mani- 
fest a broad in-gathering charity without the surren- 
der of any principle or doctrine ; these are the prob- 
lems in view. Careful consideration of the conclu- 
sions reached by the Conference does not give 
assurance that a perfect solution of these problems 
has yet been matured. But their discussion has un- 
doubtedly done good, by bringing the needful ques- 
tions, distinctly forward.” 


—Friends’ Review says: “ Pliny E. Chase, of Hav- 
erford College, who passed away from this life a few 
days ago, had probably a larger accumulation of 
varied and extensive learning than any other mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends in America. He was 
eminent in physics and astronomy, in linguistic 
knowledge, and in philosophy. But his much most 
valued possession was his humble Christian faith. 
Of this faith he made a good confession, with voice, 
pen and life. His crowning work was that of his 
professorship for fourteen years at Haverford College ; 
where he held the appointment of acting President 
at the time of his decease. It was well said at the 
time of his funeral, that such men are among the 
very best gifts of God to the church and to the 
world.” 

—The Interchange, (Baltimore), takes this view of 
a mooted question: “ In answer to the question, Will 
the Friends’ Church starve out its ministers? we 
would respond that the danger lies in the direction 
of a starved ministry rather than of starved ministers. 
We know of no better way of starving out the true 
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gifts in the ministry, or hindering their proper de- 
velopment, than to arrange for settled and supported 
pastors over our meetings.” 


—Samuel Emlen writes to The Friend a communi- 
cation concerning the position held by the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting(O.) The allusions in it are not 
all clear to ordinary readers, but in part he says: 
* Departures in faith and practice have become so 
radical, that Yearly Meetings adopting protest only, 
will find protest futile. The root remaining, dissen- 
sion will continue. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
has deemed it right to protect her borders as far as 
possible from error, and under this fostering care her 
members to-day are very largely a compact, united 
body, laboring harmoniously together fur the dear 
Master’s cause, as Hein his unquestioned preroga- 
tive, makes clear the way. I hope our atti- 
tude towards all bodies calling themselves Friends, 
is, and may continue to be, that of love—begetting 
nnity where possible, charity, patience, forbearance ; 
keeping free from entanglements ; attending to our 
own business; doing the work of our day in the fear 
of the Lord, with a single eye to his glory and the 
spread and strengthening of his kingdom at home 
and abroad.” 


From The Interchange, (0.) 
WORK AMONG FRIENDS. 

THE principle upon which the Society of Friends is 
founded, as far as Christian work is concerned, is that 
each believer shall be faithfulto the word of the Lord 
spoken to him directly. That the Lord does call out 
into service is an accepted axiom. The strength of 
any meeting will depend upon the individual conse- 
cration and faithfulness of its members. It will be 
noticed that the officers of the meeting who are ap- 
pointed are for purposes of discipline. The ministers 
are not appointed but acknowledged, the idea being 
that the Lord appoints them and gives proof of His 
appointment. In our religious meetings, therefore, 
we are entirely dependent upon the individual faith- 
fulness of those present for any vocal ministry. In 
very much the same way aggressive work is left to 
the individual call and individual faithfulness. We 
have arrangements for the encouragement of those 
who are rightly called, but the initiative is in the 
voice of the Lord heard in the heart of the worker. 
Although of late years our Yearly Meeting has ap- 
pointed special committees to look after certain 
branches of labor, the effect of those branches, which 
are especially for religious work, has been more to 
open the way and make it easier for those who felt 
drawn to engage in it, than to map out work for any- 
one. 

This system has its advantages and disadvantages. 
There is none that affords so delicate a test of the 
spiritual life of its membership. As soon as that 
yets low the work at once drags. This is an advant- 
aye, as a dead church has no right to appear a pros- 
perous one by reason of the mere strength of organ- 
ization or external attractions. It affords also the 
greatest amount of freedom for individual action 
compatible with the good order, and it puts all the 
members of the congregation on the one platform, 
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that each one has an equal responsibility to be faith- 
ful in obeying the Lord, and each one an opportuni- 
ty offorded for obedience, for no other qualification ig 
expected than that which the Lord gives. Receiving 
this, anyone is in order to exercise as the Lord di- 
rects, however ignorant or unlearned, and without it 
anyone, however learned, however gifted, is out of 
order. 

It has been customary of late among some to point 
out the smallness of our number as a proof of the 
failure of our system. But statistics are of very lit- 
tle value taken alone. It is safe to say that the ob- 
ject of the prominent members among Friends for 
generations, until a comparatively few years back, 
was not to enlarge their membership, They at- 
tained a very good success in the objects they aimed 
at, and their preachers, though they went much 
among outsiders, made scarcely any effort to bring 
them into the Society. 

Every human arrangement must have its disad- 
vantages which should be guarded against, but the 
way to make an organization thegreatest success is 
to work according to the spirit of it, and not seek to 
change its spirit. To dothis latter would lead to 
disintegration, to do the former will build us up more 
and more into a compact, strong and advancing body 
of believers. 


FOODS AND THEIR ADAPTATIONS. 
QUESTIONS as to food and diet are constantly be- 
fore the popular mind, and still more forcibly before 
those who are disturbed by various articles of food. 
Through all time there has been an attempt to con- 
struct artificial dietaries. To very many of these 
many a digestive apparatus interposes serious objec- 
tions. 

The great difficulty arises from the fact that the 
demand of the human system, in various circum- 
stances in which it is placed, is so various that it is 
difficult to formulate any set code of rules that will 
not mislead those not as well acquainted with the 
exceptions as with the rules. The very milk, which 
is the natural diet of early childhood, and which con- 
tains constituents in demand all through life, does 
not always manifest its fitness. Every physician is 
aware of the fact that with infants there are occa- 
sional exceptions, and still more that adults are 
found with whom it does not agree as a regular food. 
This does not prevent the necessity or militate 
against the propriety of a close study of foods in their 
relation to the constituents of our bodies. It is al- 
ways found that the establishment of settled princi- 
ples aids in the study of variations. These variations 
are generally found to have their laws, and so be- 
come capable of classification. 

Recently, Sir Henry Thompson, of London, has 
published an interesting essay on ‘“‘ Diet in Relation 
to Health and Activity.” His especial object is to 
combat the prevalent idea that as persons pass middle 
life they need to give especial attention to the use of 
concentrated foods. The article is of all the more in- 
terest because in contrast to a paper recently read by 
Prof. H. C, Wood, of Philadelphia, in which he ar- 
gued in favor of the daily use of small quantities of 
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alcohol for those past middle life, on grounds directly 
opposite to those set forth in this essay. * I have 
come,” says Sir Henry, “to the conclusion that more 
than one-half of disease which embitters the middle 
and upper classes of the population, is due to avoid- 
able errors of diet.” Hethen proceeds to claim that 
there is no more seductive idea than that age requires 
extra support, and insists that in later life concen- 
trated aliments are not advantageous or wholesome, 
put are generally to be avoided as sources of trouble. 
It is claimed that the free living of earlier life is jus- 
tified and endured both because there is then more 
activity, and because any increase of storage, even if 
disposed of by what are called bilious attacks, or 
other forms of relief, donot at that time so hazard the 
future health. The rule he advocates is, that the 
amount of food ingested ought to accord within cer- 
tain narrow limits with the amount of force em- 
ployed for the purposes of daily life. He aptly quotes 
the ancient Cornaro as agreeing with him. At the 
age of ninety-five he writes thus: “There are old 
lovers of feeding who say that it is necessary they 
should eat and drink a great deal to keep up their 
natural heat, which is constantly diminishing as they 
advance in years. To this I answer that our 
kind mother, nature, in order that the old man may 
live still to agreater age, hascontrived matters so that 
he should be able to subsist on little, as I do; for large 
quantities of food cannot be digested in old and fee- 
ble stomachs. In order to add to the favor 
and do him still greater service, thou hast made him 
sensible that, as in his youth he used to eat twice a 
day, when he arrives at old age he ought to divide 
the food of which he was accustomed to make two 
meals into four; because thus divided it will be more 
easily digested: as in his youth he made but two col- 
lations in a day, he should in his old age make four, 
provided, however, he lessens the quantity as the 
years increase.” Tothis end itis urged that the ideas 
of free diet now in vogue, should not be pushed on 
those past fifty-five, unless there is a full continuance 
of activity. With many the use of meat is wisely di- 
minished and lighter foods may come more in use. 
Digestion of heavy meals is of itself a tax on nerve 
power which should be reserved for more delightful 
pursuits than mere digestion. It is true of many that 
they diminish the quantity of food, but often to re- 
place it by concentrated foods and the addition of a 
little alcohol. All of this tends to those very condi- 
tions of internal organs that are certified by increase 
of fat about them or congestion or degeneration of 
substance. Most of those who die between fifty and 
reventy-five years of age donot die from insufficient 
nourishment, but from the exhausted power and in- 
capacity of vitalorgans. Thisoften results from feed- 
ingin these years out of proportion toactivity. “The 
typical man of eighty or ninety years, still retaining 
a respectable amount of energy of body and mind, is 
lean and spare and lives on slender rations.” We 
know how unfashionable such views are, in these 
days when almost every type of ailment after fifty 
years of age is pronouncedadynamic. But for every 
fat, sleek, old man or woman, living mostly on rich 
meat, soup:, beetsteaks, eggs and wine, we van showa 
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“bread and butter, vegetable and fruit brigade” full 
of years, even if their skins are not rounded by fat or 
their cheeks ruby with color.—N. Y. Independent. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO RAISING. 
THE tomato has a curious history. Native of South 
America, like the potato, it is said to have been in- 
troduced into England as early as 1596. Many years 
elapsed before it was used as food, and the botanical 
name given tu it was significant of the estimation in 
which it was held by our forefathers. It was called 
Lycopersicum—a compound term meaning wolf and 
peach, indicating that, notwithstanding its beauty, it 
was regarded as a sort of “ Dead Sea fruit.’ The 
Italians first dared to use it freely, the French fol- 
lowed, and after eyeing it askance as a novelty for un- 
known years, John Bull ventures to taste, and having 
survived, began to eat with increasing gusto. To our 
grandmothers in this land the ruby fruit was given 
as “love-apples,” and adorning quaint old bureaus, 
was devoured by dreamy eyes long before canning 
factories were within the ken of.even a Yankee’s 
vision. Now, tomatoes vie with the potato as a gen- 
eral article of food, and one can scarcely visit a quar- 
ter of the globe so remote but he will find that the 
tomato-can has been there before him. Its culture 
isso easy that one year I had bushels of the finest 
plants that grew here and there by chance. Skill is 
required only in producing an early crop, and to se- 
cure this end the earlier the plants are started in 
spring the better. Those who have glass will ex- 
perience no difficulty whatever. The seed may be 
sown in a greenhouse as early as January, and the 
plants potted when three inches high, transferred to 
larger pots from time to time as they grow, and by 
the middle of May put into the open ground, full of 
blossoms and immature fruit. Indeed, plants started 
early in the fall will give in a greenhouse a good sup- 
ply all winter. They also grow readily in hot-beds, 
cold frames, and sunny windows. We usually can 
buy well-forwarded plants from those who raise them 
for sale. If these are set out early in May on asunny 
slope, they mature rapidly, and give an early yield. 
The tomato is very sensitive to frost, and should not 
be in the open ground before danger from it is over. 
Throughout May we may find plants for sale every- 
where. If we desire to try distinct kinds with the 
least trouble, we can sow the seed about May 1, and 
in our climate enjoy an abundant yield in September 
or before. In the cool, humid climate of England the 
tomato is usually grown en espalier, like the peach, 
along sunny walls and fences, receiving as careful a 
summer pruning as the grape-vine. With us they 
are usually left to sprawl over the ground at will. 
By training the vines over various kinds of supports, 
however, they can be made as ornamental as they 
are useful. The ground on which they are to grow 
should be only moderately fertile, or else there is 
too great a growth of vine at the expense of fruit. 
This is especially true if we wish an early yield, and 
in this case the warmest, driest soil is necessary. 

But comparatively a few years ago the tomato con- 
sisted of ‘little more than arind with seeds in the 
hollow centre. Now, the only varieties worth raising 
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cut as solid as a mellow pear. The following is Greg- 
ory’s list of varieties: Livingston’s Beauty, Alpha, 
Acme, Canada Victor, Arlington, General Grant. I 
will add Trophy and Mikado. Ifa yellow variety is 
desired, try Golden Trophy.—E. P. Roe in Harper's 
Magazine. 


THE FORMA TION O OF COAL. . 

[We take the following passages explaining the action 
of the natural forces at work during the carboniferous age 
in producing beds of coal, from a lecture by John Hale de- 
livered before the Teachers’ Institute, of Seranton, Pa.] 
WE are informed by the best authorities that the 
carboniferous age was wonderful to propagate vegeta- 
ble growth. It would not strain our imagination very 
much to account for the great “coal flora” as it is 
termed. Trees of wonderful height and form seem 
to have grown in close proximity to each other as 
well as every other kind of vegetation peculiar to 
that age—the deep-rooted sigilleria, the towering 
lepidodendron and the gigantic calamite, with their 
numerous species which have filled the lakes and 
swamps to their brims with magnificent luxuriance 
of foliage spreading over the surface. . 

Carbonic acid shroads the dark green in still 
deeper hues, and imparts to the growth a vigor un- 
known to later ages. It is understood that bitumen 


and carbon produce oil which floats through the ’ 


mass, and by that process it will preserve it from de- 
caying, and it will add a vast amount of acquisitions 
to its bulk. A shower of volcanic dust was the 
natural course of nature at one period, and the result 
was thatthe dust and ashes produced, crushed the 
tender growth and thus formed a streak of slate or 
boney as we now find it in all of the seams of coal 
furmation. This thin layer rested easily without dis- 
turbing the floating mass of vegetation. This ulti- 
mately of its own weight formed the different streaks 
that are seen in seams of coal, and while these vol- 
canic eruptions were predominating, the mammoth 
seam of sixty feet in thickness would be settling, 
resting, and forming atthe great depth where it is 
found at this age. This was done with the regularity 
of benches, slips and partings. Eventually these 
changes took place as the result of the subsidence of 
the volcanic actions which caused the growth of the 
aqueous vegetation. It must have been formed by the 
bed of the sea being raised above the level of the 
water. We have distinct proof in many instances 
that elevation in the bed of the sea and depression in 
the land are now going on all over the whole crea- 
tion. 

Nature is working just as diligently on the earth’s 
surface now as ever before. We find the numerous 
corals building their mansions in forming the strati- 
fied rocks into mountainous structures in the foam- 
ing sea. Therefore we are not assuming anything 
beyond the range of our experience in saying that 
the elevations and depressions went on during the 
epoch of the coal formation. The pantheism theory 
must not remain a faction in nature, for the plants 
sprung up and grew fast and multiplied rapidly in a 
temperature of 250 degrees Fahrenheit. This vegeta- 
tion was growing five feet in twenty-four hours and 
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decaying daily, and in this manner was accumulated 
in great heaps or layers of decomposed vegetable 


matter. This was slowly passing through the same 
chemical changes as before described. The shales 
and the sandstone that were deposited, were carried 
by the action of the water and compressed into lay- 
ers or seams just as we now find them. 

The very same process occurs at the formation of 
every member of the coal measures. There seems to 
be no end of the proofs to substantiate the fact that 
all vegetation composing the coal grew on the spot 
where the seams are formed. The strongest proofs 
are the numerous impressions found all over the coal 
areas. By the aid of the microscope in the hands of 
“fossil botanists,” they are enabled to establish, be- 
yond a doubt, the chemical properties of vegetable 
matter, and can locate the numerous plants in the 
stratifications. There are facts to prove the above 
statements. 


ALCOHOL AND NUTRITION. 


IN a recent address before the New York Academy 
of Medicine, Dr. W. H. Draper, of that city, said : 

**T cannot forbear to say a word in regard to what 
seems to me one of the most important changes in 
medical opinion and practice growing out of careful 
scientific observation of the effects of articles of diet 
in health and disease. I allude to the present as- 
pect of professional judgment on the alcoholic ques- 
tion. I believe I am speaking within bounds when I 
say that the majority of thoughtful physicians who 
have studied carefully the effects of what is regarded 
as the moderate as well as the immoderate use of 
alcoholic beverages, are persuaded that as foods, ex- 
excepting possibly in the febrile state, their value has 
been largely overestimated, and that in the normal 
condition of the body they are not only quite un- 
necessary to the maintenance of healthy nutrition, 
but are always more or less baneful in their effects, 
That they add, as Matthew Arnold has said, to the 
agreeableness of life, that their use is universal, that 
through their stimulating influence upon the nervous 
centres they have been potent factors inthe progress 
of civilization, and that they are of inestimable value 
as stimulants and anesthetics, are considerations en- 
tirely apart from the facts concerning them which 
are especially interesting—namely, their effects upon 
nutrition; that these are harmful and deteriorating 
to such a degree as to constitute the most powerful 
cause of physical degeneration at the present day 
there can, I think, be no question. The drift of pro- 
fessional opinion in this country and in Europe is 
surely tending toward the restriction of their use as 
articles of diet, and simply for the reason that they 
are determining causes of many functional derange- 
ments and structural degenerations.” re 


Ir the flower is perfect, the fruit will be sound and 
good. If the fruit mature, it will produce a healthy 
seed. Each succeeding period of life is one of pro- 
gress. Death belongs to the series, but we must take 
a step in the dark to behold the new blossom. Death 
is the mold in which the ripe seed is buried. Let us 
await joyfully the springing of that immortal germ. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—At Yale College the students of each class are ranked 
jn four grades. Recent inquiries developed the following 
facts as to the relations between the use of tobacco and low 

grading. Of the forty students in the first rank, only ten 
aed tobacco, while twenty-two out of the twenty-six in the 
lowest grade used it habitually. 

—The negroexodus from the “ hill country,” in Louisa- 
na, for the Yazoo cotton lands still continues, and mer- 
chants and cotton planters in the former district are be- 
coming alarmed. It is said that 10,000 negroes have al- 
ready gone from the hill country. 

—The young men attending the Harvard Medical School 
have a prejudice against the female students, one of whom 
is Miss Annie Copeland, of Bridgewater. They called her 
to attend a case of fracture of a leg. The patient wasa 
man 50 years old, and when the lady exposed the damaged 
member she found it to be a broken wooden leg. She sent 
for hammer and nails, made substantial repairs, and 
charged $25, the collection of which she enforced by the 
aid of a constable. 

—The new Cherokee delegates to Cougress from the 
Indian Territory are instructed to urge upon Congress the 
passage of a bill giving the Cherokee Nation the right to 
tax the railroads running through their country the same 
as is done in the States, and to compel these roads to cease 
discriminations in freight and passenger rates against the 
citizens of the Indian Territory as they are now doing; 
also to get an act to test before the proper courts whether 
the eminent domain principle can be applied to the lands 
of the Indian Territory, or, in other words, whether 
Indian lands of this Territory can be taken by Congress 
and given to private | corporations.- —N. ¥. _ Evening Post. 

CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE rheumatic affection continues to trouble President 
Cleveland, but his general health is said to be good, by 
those about him. 

THE President has signed the acts to modify the postal 
money-order system and extend the free delivery of 
letters. 


Horatio Potter, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of New York, died on the 2d inst., in the 85th year 
of his age. 

THE public debt statement issued at the end of last 
month, shows a decrease of $9,358,202. Total cash in the 
Treasury, $444,915,791. 

“VIOLENT shocks and loud rumblings” awakened 
people from sleep, and continued at intervals from half- 
past eleven o’clock on the night of the 2d inst., until early 
next morning, in the mountain districts of Maryland. The 
shocks were felt in Westminster, Frederick and Emmitts- 
burg, and pictures were shaken from the walls in some 
houses. 

AN arrangement has been effected with the Sioux In- 
dians at the Fort Peck Agency in Montana by which they 
concede all title to their land, except that retained for the 
reservation. The reserve will contain about 1,500,000 acres. 
The Indians will receive for their land $1,650,000, in ten 
annual payments of $165,009 each. 

THE first of a series of meetings “ in the joint interest 
of temperance and social purity,” was held in Chicago on 
First-day last. Frances E. Willard presided, and made 
the opening address. 


THE New York Commercial Bulletin estimates the losses 


by fire in the United States and Canada during 1885 at 
$116,000,000. 





JUDGE DANIELS, in General Term of the Supreme 
Court, in New York city, on the 3d inst., rendered a de- 
cision in a suit, in which he holds that “ combinations to 
keep articles of food or other necessities off the market, 
with the view of gaining a higher price for them, are unlaw- 
ful conspiracies, punishable as a crime. Where successful- 
ly carried out, the effect would be to impose an additional 
burden on the public. It is nothing less than respectable 
robbery unsanctioned by law. There are no legal means to 
force ajdivision of the plunder.” 

THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, on the 3d inst., 
rendered a decision that the act of May 21, 1885, known as 
the Oleomargarine act, was constitutional and may be en- 
forced. The opinion of the Court was by Judge Sterrett 
and a dissenting opinion was filed by JusticeGordon. The 
act forbids the manufacture and jsale of imitation butter 
and cheese. 


SEVERELY cold weather prevailed in many parts of the 
country on the 3d inst. Temperatures were reported in 
the morning ranging fiom 1 to 15 degrees below zero in 
Illinois and 10 to 35 below in Minnesota and Dakota. At 
North Platte, Nebraska, it was 4 below zero, at Lafayette, 
Indiana, 28 below, and at Sheboygan, Michigan, 15 below. 
In Northern New York, near Watertown, 40 below zero 
was registered. Throughout Ontario, Canada, 10 to 35 be- 
low zero was reported. 


NOTI TICES. 


*,.% A Conference under the auspices of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting Visiting Committee will be held at Water- 
ford, Va., on Third day, First month 18th, at 10 o’clock A. 
M., following Fairfax Quarterly Meeting to be held at that 

lace. 
a How does the mission of the Society of Friends of to- 
day differ from that of the time of Early Friends?” has been 
suggested for consideration. 
By order of the Central Committee. 
First ~— 1st, 1887. 





*.* The Committee on Education of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends will hold their second Confer- 
ence with Parents, School Committees, Teachers, and others 
interested, on Seventh day, First month 22d, 1887, at 
Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philadelphia, commencing at 1.30 
o’clock P. M. The subjects for consideration are : 

1... Well equipped schools, their cost and value. 

2. Methods of teaching Geography in the Primary 
Schools. 

All interested are invited to attend. 

Wm. WADE GriscoM, Clerk. 





*,* A meeting of the Joint Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting on Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages 
will be held in Philadelphia, in the Race Street Meeting- 
house, on Seventh day, First month 15th, 1887, at one 
o’clock P. M. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 


ANNIE C. DoRLAND, } Clerks. 





*,* The Literature Committee of the First-day School 
General Conference have in contemplation the publishing 
of a new volume of devotional Poems, and invite Friends 
to furnish them with such selections original or otherwise 
as they may think suitable for insertion in such a volume. 

Jos. A. BoGarpus, Clerk, 
177 West Street, New York City. 


*.* Friends’ Library (15th and Race) will be kept open 
the present year, every week-day afternoon from 2 P. M. to 
5 P. M., on Fourth day from 114 A. M. to 12 M., on Seventh 
day from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. and from 7 to 9 P. M. 








*,*#FRIENDS’ MIssion. Fairmount and BeachSts. Reli- 
gious Meeting, First day 11 A. M., First-day school, eid 
day 2? P. M., Temperance Meeting, Fifth-day, 8 'P. 
Sewing School, Seventh-day, at2.15, p.m. Allare Sclphens 
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THE approach of the close of the present year makes : 4. The reporting, in & proper manner, the activi- 
it proper that we should freshly ask the attention of ties of this body of Friends,—the meetings and con- 
all interested to the work represented by the Inrex- | ferences, and the First-day school, philanthropic, and 
LIGENCER AND JourNAL, and should solicita renewal | ¢ducational work, etc., ete. 
of the kindly activity manifested heretofore in behalf 5. The presentation of good reading matter, liter- 
of its circulation. As was stated some weeks ago, | @'Y, scientific, and miscellaneous, suitable for the 
the result of the work at the beginning of 1886 was home, and calculated to engage the attention of the 
a net increase of nearly three hundred names, and different members of the family, young as well as old. 
when we consider the losses sustained by the decrease | | Proceeding upon this plan during the year which 
of old subscribers. this appeared encouraging. is closing, while we are conscious that the paper has 
For 1887 we desire to makea further increase, and | 20t reached the standard of excellence which we 
think that the accomplishment of this need not be have had in mind, we still believe that it has fairly 
difficult. The number of Friends ard Friendly peo- satistied and pleased its large circle of readers. Many 
ple who take no Friends’ newspapers is still very | ©XPressions to this effect have reached us, which en- 
large. Even in the more thickly settled communi- | COUrage us to believe that with continued attention, 
ties of this part of the country, where the majority of | 22d a sincere effort, we shall find it practicable to 
Friends reside and where, because of their numbers, | develop further the interest and usefulness of the 
their influence is greatest, we find this to be the case; | P@Per- 


and we therefore feel that there is still ample room Teras For 1887. 


to work further, and good reason to think that some For a single copy, (as heretofore) . . $2.50 
hundreds of new names may be had for 1887, by a For a club of eight, (8) each, . . . 2.25 
general and diligent effort to that end. For a club of twenty, (20) each, . . - 2.00 
The plan of the paper may be thus summarized : Those willing to act as agents are invited ito cor- 
1. The steady maintenance of the fundamental |‘Tespond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and 
religious principles of the Society of Friends. information will be promptly afforded them. Speci- 


2. The advocacy and promotion of such progress men copies will be sent free to those who might 
in society as shall bring it into accord with the Chris- | subscribe, if names are furnished us. 
tian system of others. The time for beginning the work is now! To 
4. The reflection, in all suitable ways, of the | leave it until the beginning of the new year will 
views and opinions of our readers on the various to- often allow those who might become subscribers to 
pics that may be of interest to them. make ” their minds in other directions. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. 




















WEEKLIES. | PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH, 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH. | THe CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . ‘ . ; 6.10 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) cr a ake S | Steen MAGAZINE, ($4.) ee a ee 5.60 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . . - + .- 5.10 ATLANTIC MonTHLY, ($4.). . . . . 5.80 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) . . . . ‘ 5.80 | Tue STUDENT, ($1.) . 5 s ss ; 3.25 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.). . : ; 4.10 PoPpuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5. oy ’ J 6.60 
LitTE.y’s Livine AGE, ($8.)  . . + 9.60 | Norra AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . . . 6.60 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . .. i © Pe 5.00 | gr. NicHoxas, ($3) . ae ae 5.10 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.).  . . 4.60 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, (35. ia 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.)  . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 5.10 | wipe Aw AKE, ($3.). : : : ; : 4.60 
JOURNAL OF EpvucaTIoN, ($2.50.) 5 i ‘ 4.60 | BasyHoop, ($1.50) ; : : : : p 3.60 
Curcaco InTER-OcEAN, ($1.) . . «  . 3.40 | PyRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, ($2.) . . . 4.10 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. | Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . ; : ‘ A 3.40 
Goop HovsEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . . . + $4.50 | AmeRIcAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.). . . 3.60 
MONTHLIES. | GARDENER’s MONTHLY, ($2.00.) . . i m 4.00 
THE CHILDREN’s FRIEND, ($1.50.) . ; 5 $3.50 | Lrpprncort's MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ‘ ; . 5.00 
ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, ($3.00), » . . 5.00 THE FARM JOURNAL, (0.50.) i ‘ . . 2.75 


















*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given “ for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper at their convenience. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Asmall monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Philanthro ic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
-day Schoo Work, etc. Terms, 50 cents per annum ; single 
copies 5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada, 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 


to subscribe. " - 

Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
ial line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


83 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurn.sh their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 


























After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
Thousand applications for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientifio 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries Their experi- 
ence unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
assed. 

. Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free se 

Patents obtained through Munn &Co.are noticed 
inthe SCLENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. : 

This large and splendidiz illustrated newspaper 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departinents of industrial progress, pub- 
lisned in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. a 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 
861 Broadway, New York 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 
Money To LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFICES: { No. 717 Walnut Street, 


Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 
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PENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. ZDaily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace cars Sl Sle nit ag” . 

Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West a ‘ 4 “1130 am 
Chicagoand CincinnatiExpress . . . . . 8.50 p.m. 
Western Express. . . . . *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West i ce oe p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . ° ‘ “ . ‘ ‘ - *4.30a.m. 
Niagara Express ° ° ° ~ ° ° ‘ . 40 a.m. 
Watkins Express 2 1.50 a.m. 


Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except : : ; Cad 
Kane Express . ° ’ i ‘ , rune teal : 40 oa 
Lock Haven Express * ‘ 7 : A P ‘30 a.m. 
Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. _ , 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
b=. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 

Harrisburg and York Express . . 

MailTrain. . . _ ade We Lae aera a am. 
Harrisburg Accommodation . . . : | | 15pm. 
York and Hanover Express . . . . . . $740a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express . «94.30, 11.50 a.m. 
Columbia and YorkExpress . . .  .  .. 5.40pm. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7 é 
10.30 am. 12.25, 2.28, 8.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 4043 a 
.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10. .m. 
; 5a a and io. am 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
‘or Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37a.m. 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 om 1.10 and 520 pm "aa. 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 
For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. ; 
FOR NEW YORK. 


week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20 

15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 1 i58 4 

»§, 6.85, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.60 p.m. and 12.01 night. n Sundays, 

.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, ited 

- 6.35. 712 and a2 p.m. and 12.01 nigine om Se 

or Brooklyn, N. Y., a rough trains connect at 
— —— - = —— =, affording Ghrect trates to 
ulton Street, avoiding double ferri: j 
New York City. . walrehesaenan 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. -% 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
Gap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, D0" a5 

= 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
.25 &.m. , 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Ga 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon _ 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. ee 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
F Yana Hel hts, 8.30 
‘or Islan eights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. 

nies — Mondays and Saturdays. * as 
ns;for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m. 
12 noon, 2.80, '3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00pm. On Sundays’ 

.45 p.m. = 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.85 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
— — a ae ok x oe only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

n Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. 
nee only, a. 4 7 —— 
‘or Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limi 
12.35 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 & and ‘ 7.20 a.m. nee aN 

Sleeping-car tickets can at Broad and Ch 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. en 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

ro ona Street. 
. JS. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut St: 

TICKET OFFICES: ) No 4 Chelten Avenue, a 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 

J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agent 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
NO. 908 ARCH STREET, D I xX () N PHILADELPHIA, Penna, 


| FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
NO. 2 SPRING GARDEN STREET, - - - = ~—- ~~ ‘PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 





























THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


RPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPL 
es (By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) US, $1,800,000, 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. . Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MorRIs. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of about Two MIt1- 
tons. ga ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@4 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 








409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance sintered JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


———— a = — = — 


TN a: | INCORPORATED 1859. 
| 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. MUTUAL 
.| FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PaRLorR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 


| THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


4 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
OFFICE: No. 813 ARcH STREET. 







TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 








| FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
‘Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 











To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-pAy SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
ERS IN NEED OF BooKS FOR THE YOUNG: 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





on . The FrRIENpDs’ Book AssocraTIon, 8S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
CARPETI NGS: | and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
We show this season a line of Moquettes, Velvets, Body | to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 


Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. | First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 


| 
cartels ale Bemaks ant tee, = If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 


to 80 cents. | will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
| the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
T ’ 
THOMAS bs LIPPINCOTT, | books at their expense for them to select from. j 
1307 Market Street. JOHN COMLY, SuPERINTENDENT. 








“Rewbea Wilsoa 0% 1" 


